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ABSTRACT 



A study examining child care services in rural and remote 



areas conducted focus group interviews and distributed questionnaires to 
parents living in 15 towns in the Mallee region of Western Victoria 
(Australia) . Barriers to accessing child care in rural areas included limited 
availability of formal services, costs, stereotypes associated with life in 
rural areas, and government cutbacks of funding for child care. Interviews 
also addressed the associated loss of social power for rural families, 
especially women, resulting from lack of child care services. Results 
dispelled several myths, including the notion that all rural individuals have 
access to networks of family and friends, and established that rural parents 
want child care for the same reasons as their urban counterparts: peer/social 
interaction and educational opportunities for their children, time out for 
themselves, and availability of emergency or occasional care when needed. 
Recommendations for enhancing rural child care services focus on increased 
government funding, petrol subsidies, a relaxation of some current health and 
safety regulations, incentives for mobile programs, expanding parents' 
awareness of services, the development of parent networks, and the 
enhancement of existing support systems. (Contains 16 references.) (TD) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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ABSTRACT 

Research has found that government funding has decreased, in real terms, in the areas of health, 
welfare and education as a way of rationalising expenditure in rural areas of Australia. These 
funding cuts have a number of repercussions, which include changes in the quality of life, and 
subsequently the culture of rural areas. These funding cuts have also led to severe difficulties in 
accessing a range of services including child care. Barriers that families face include: the limited 
availability of formal services, restricted flexibility and increased cost both in terms of time and 
money in trying to access what limited services may be available. In addition, it is apparent that 
current child care service models which have been developed in urban areas often fail to take into 
account the needs, values and expectations of families living in rural and remote areas. These needs 
and expectations must be clearly assessed as there are a number of myths associated with the 
provision of child care in isolated areas, such as a decreased need for formal services due to the 
‘myth’ of easy accessibility to an extended network of relatives. The present study investigated 
current child care options in the Mallee Region of Western Victoria. The results clearly dispelled 
the prevalent myths of rural and remote child care needs such as the need for child care only on a 
seasonal basis. Suggestions as to how best meet the child care needs of families in rural and 
remote areas are discussed. Suggestions for future research are also made. 



THE STUDY 

The present study was funded under the Field Staff Resource Pool, Commonwealth 

Department of Health and Family Services. The aim of the study was to examine child care 

services m rural and remote areas of Victoria. The specific objectives of the report were to: 

• Validate the level of demand for “below school age” and “school age” care for families 
in remote areas of the Mallee region 

• Identify and develop options for flexible and viable service provision which best suit the 
needs of the communities including farming families, Koori families and families with 
special needs in the Mallee region 

• Ensure these options complement existing service provision and promote a service 
network in the Mallee region. 
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Other barriers faced by families living in mral and remote areas is the accessibility of 
services at times that are needed (Coorey, 1990b). Farming families work long hours and 
there are said to be increased time pressures in terms of peak farming periods (Bailey and 
Warford, 1995) when the need for child care intensifies. Therefore, there is a need for 
flexibility in terms of the hours of operation of rural child care services. An additional 
problem m terms of the accessibility of services is the lack of accurate information about 
available services (Coorey, 1990b). Families may be misinformed about the purpose of 
services such as Family Day Care (FDC) and believe that it is only for working mothers 
(Me Gowan, 1994). 



MYTHS AND REALITffiS OF RURAL CHILD CARE 

There are a number of myths associated with the provision of child care in isolated areas. 
As Coorey (1990a) suggested a common myth is that child care is not really necessary in 
rural ^d remote areas and that women should care for their own children at home. This 
myth is coupled with another stereotypical view that aU families have access to a large 
extended network of relatives who live nearby and can be called upon to provide child care 
when necessary. Furthermore, another belief is that rural families have a preference for 
farnily and friends over formal care. However, McGowan (1994) found that mral families 
opiriions regarding the need and desirability of child care varies quite markedly. Some 
families show a preference for family and friends over formal care, which is undertaken by 
people that they may not know so well. Other families show a preference for formal care in 
terms of the educational benefits for the child. These results parallel those of urban families 
^d support the findings of Cheers (1986, cited in Coorey, 1990b), who stated that 
individuals residing in remote areas have become increasingly urban-oriented in terms of 
their values and expectations of services. Another myth regarding mral life is that work is 
seasonal and that everyone in mral areas works on farms. 

Overall, the results of the current study dispelled many of the traditional myths regarding 
life in mral and remote areas and are similar to those of Atkinson (1994) who undertook a 
review of American mral families’ child care needs. It was revealed through analysis of the 
present study’s results, that of the types of formal care available in the Mallee region. 
Family Day Care (FDC) dominated. However, the number of HDC providers was limited 
and their availability was further restricted by the fact that they could only have four 
children under their care at any one time. Consistent with previous research (McGowan 
1994 and Cheers, 1986 cited in Coorey, 1990b) families had mixed feelings regarding the 
use of FDC which was predominantly the type of formal service available. Some parents 
commented that they were happy with FDC whilst others said that they would not use 
FDC. The reasons given by the latter group included that there was a lack of 
accountability as FDC took place ‘behind closed doors” or the carers “hadn’t had formal 
training”, .(pother reason commonly cited was directly related to hving in rural and remote 
areas, that is that “everyone knows everyone”. This worked against some family day care 
providers as parents commented that “ I know her well, and I don’t like her”. 

Another myth associated with rural life is the notion that all individuals have access to 
networks of readily available family and friends. This myth was also dispelled. As the 
current study indicated, many of the participants did not have any family living anywhere 
near them, particularly some of the women who had moved from urban areas. These 
women made comments such as “ everyone thinks everyone is one big happy family, but I 
haven’t got any family here”. Even those respondents who did have family and friends 
nearby voiced their hesitation to use them as carers on an ongoing basis. For example, 
some respondents stated that ‘it’s embarrassing having to always ask your friends to look 



after your kids or ‘Pm sick of always begging my family and friends to look after the kids 
when something comes up’ 

Cheers (1986 cited in Coorey, 1990b) suggested families in rural and remote areas have 
similar cmld care expectations and needs as their urban counterparts. The myth that their 
needs and expectations are different has been dispelled. The present study indicated that 
families m rural and remote areas need and want child care for their children for similar 
reasons as urban families do. That is, peer/social interaction for their children, time out for 

themselves and need to be assured that emergency/occasional care is available when 
needed. 

Rural working parents need child care just as much as urban working parents do. Not all 
adults that live in rural areas are farmers and those that are also require year round child 
care. There are no longer “seasonal peaks”, in spite of documented change in farming 
practice this is still a myth currently held. . All of the farming participants in the present 
rtudy stated that they had diversified so that in effect they were farming all year around 
Furthermore, many parents living in rural settings are in similar occupations to those in 
urban settings such as teachers, administrators with the same child care needs. Just like 
imban residents, rural residents are also employed as shiftworkers in , for example 
hospital settings or canning factories, with their own particular child care needs 

For a long time, myths surrounding life in rural and remote areas have influenced the 
decisions regarding child care services. As the current study shows many of these myths 
have been dispelled and replaced by a (different) reality. This reality has to be taken into 
account when decisions are made regarding child care in rural settings. The expectations of 
lural families are in many respects similar to those of urban families, the only difference is 
that the service model used to fulfill these expectations must be flexible enough to adapt to 
the unique demands of raral rather than urban life. 

CONCLUSION 

^^le it must be acknowledged that cultural values have a great influence on, and largely 
determine, our attitudes, values, gender roles and sense of self in such areas as family 
patterns, lifestyle, child rearing and pastimes, it is no longer possible to argue that many 
people living in rural areas, particularly those more remote from large towns , currently 
ex^nence the same cultural milieu as their grandparents or even their parents. This is 
understandable in that culture changes over time and cultural experiences are peculiar to 
groups rather than individuals. The social, economic and political changes alluded to earlier 
m this paper have ensured that mral communities will never return to their independent 
she 11 be nght” approach to work, family patterns and child rearing. It follows that any 
attempt to impose a series of urban oriented ‘solutions’ to rural child care problems will 



Some initiatives which could be considered to enhance rural child care services could 
involve the following: 



• increased government subsidies to raral programs with less than ten children petrol 
subsidies for parents and others transporting children to and from programs, 

• a relaxation of some health and safety regulations currently in place when programs are 
offered in community halls once or twice a week, 

• incentives for qualified child care workers to operate mobile programs often servicing 
eight different towns or villages in a week; such incentives could include generous 
living away from home allowances. 
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the development of parent networks for newly airived parents and intere^^red n^r^onc 

h?e^ ^ " system^ which has Son^^^^^ 

lifeline of rural communities and would help to retain that aspect of outback culture. 
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